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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


OMETHING for those interested 
in journalism as a whole, some- 
thing for those interested particularly 
in the small-town field, something for 
those interested in campus journalism, 
something for those interested in 
magazine writing—such is the make- 
up of THe Quit this month. 

Marvin H. Creager’s message con- 
cerning the part of the press in the na- 
tion’s striving for recovery is a vital 
one—a discussion of journalism that 
everyone connected with the publish- 
ing of a newspaper should read. 

A caustic comment of H. L. Mencken 
regarding the small-town press was 
the spark that set off the symposium 
presented in this month’s issue: “What 
Is Ahead for the Small-Town Press?” 
Read what Mr. Mencken said, then 
what the editors had to say in reply. 

Thomas F. Barnhart has picked up 
some interesting facts on unusual 
newspapers that he presents for your 
entertainment. 

Douglas Lurton continues his series 
of articles on writing various types of 
magazine articles. 
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HERE seems to be a difference of 

opinion regarding “background” 
material, such as Neal S. Gomon’s ar- 
ticle on the Tennessee Valley project, 
which appeared in the June issue of 
the magazine, and the article on the 
gold standard which appeared some 
time ago. 

Commenting on the Gomon article, 
R. E. Wolseley, of Evanston, IIL, said: 

“If you are looking for opinions on 
the policy of running articles like 
‘Blessing or Burden?’ here is a vote 
against them. I look to THe Quitt for 
matter on my own profession—no 
more.” 

Elmer T. Peterson, editor of Better 
Homes & Gardens, wrote that he was 
very much interested in Mr. Gomon’s 
articles, but added there was one phase 
that the writer overlooked—the prob- 
lem of overproduction of necessities. 
Mr. Peterson discusses the article in a 
letter which we hope to present in the 
letter box this month—space provid- 
ing. 

What do you have to say about back- 
ground material in the magazine? 


OU readers have been expressing 
your views on the magazine in 
greater numbers these last few weeks. 
It is good to hear from you. Tell us 
what you like and what you do not 
like. 
Loren Donelson, of the United Press 
bureau at Des Moines, observing first, 


(Continued on page 10) 























POT ROASTS AND HARD FACTS 


A Seasoned Viewpoint of the Newspaper’s Place 


OURNALISM got a bit dizzy in 
the mad dance through which the 
nation whirled in the recent era 

of fools’ paradise. Probably it was 
affected less than most other busi- 
nesses and professions but even so it 
kicked up its heels along with banks, 
real estate, financial schemes, movies 
and the like. It got somewhat afield 
from the fundamentals. 

And now the dance is over. The 
fiddler’s bill is here and it can’t be 
paid with wisecracks. The country 
must get back to pot roasts and hard 
facts. And these the newspapers will 
have to chronicle. They must print 
the news. The theory that facts may 
be sidetracked by ignoring them or 
may be burnished up to be more pre- 
sentable, has been disproved in the 
era through which we have passed. 

For some years we peered around 
corners expecting to see a widely pub- 
licized prosperity, but it was a will-o’- 
the-wisp. Prosperity had not return- 
ed. We would have been spared many 
disappointments had the truth been 
made plain when prosperity disap- 
peared. There were those who 
fancied that the facts about bank fail- 
ures could be glossed 
over by the simple 


By MARVIN H. CREAGER 


Managing Editor, 
The Milwaukee Journal 


Guffey reader. What is needed now 
is a plain fact picture of the fast mov- 
ing kaleidoscope of events, a picture 
that the public can understand and 
believe. It is the newspaper’s first 
business now to publish this picture 
and not to be too much concerned with 
gliding over the rough spots. We do 
not need to look on the dark side only 
and to fashion unpleasant facts into 
monastic hair shirts, but we must stay 
close to the rudiments of newspaper 
service, and that means printing the 
facts in an understandable, homely 
way. 

I believe on the whole that the 
American press has lived up to its 
duty well in these difficult times. It 
may seem simple to print things as 
they are. Perhaps it is simple, but it 
is not always easy. Publishers and 
editors have undergone tremendous 
pressure from “outstanding citizens” 
whose slogan is “shush! shush!” These 
apostles of silence sometimes seem to 
forget that newspapers are not ac- 
countable for the existence of unpleas- 
ant facts, but are responsible for tell- 
ing them to the world. The time to 


In the Post-Depression Era 


stop harmful news is before it hap- 
pens. 

What mortal has the wisdom to 
judge which facts should be printed 
and which ones suppressed? What 
mere human is endowed with the 
prophetic knowledge to decide wheth- 
er harm or good will come of the print- 
ing of a fact? Print the news fairly 
and leave the consequences in the lap 
of the gods. 


HE formula for this “shush shush” 
procedure with touchy news is 
well set forth by Oswald Garrison 


Villard who said recently in his 
Nation: 

“The arguments always run 
thus: (1) The misconduct took 


place some time ago and therefore 
is a matter of the past; (2) the 
guilty men have already resigned 
or been adequately punished by 
public opinion; (3) the new man- 
agement is honest and will do its 
best to clean house; (4) it cannot 
do this overnight and it should not 
be pestered into hasty action; 
(5) by harping on the matter, pub- 
lice confidence in all important 
fiduciary matters will be further 
shaken, thereby 
creating a danger 





expedient of not 
printing them or by 
tucking them away 
obscurely. But the 
financial crisis was 
not so easily side- 
stepped. Banks kept 
on failing and we 
came at last to a na- 
tional bank holiday 
with every bank 
closed. We all had to 
print that on the first 
page. 


HE public is in no 

humor to be the 
victim of further 
“practice to deceive.” 
Beating the tom-toms 
at every indication 
of a slight business 
improvement has lost 
its appeal, as did the 
shepherd’s cry of 
“wolf” in the old Mc- 


“The people are facing stern facts. 
fact, crust and all.” 


HE theory that facts may be sidetracked by ignoring them 
or may be burnished up to be more presentable, has been 
disproved in the era through which we have passed.” 


“What is needed now is a plain fact picture of the fast mov- 
ing kaleidoscope of events, a picture that the public can under- 
stand and believe.” 


“Newspapers are not accountable for the existence of un- 
pleasant facts, but are responsible for telling them to the world.” 


“Sophisticated smartness has no place in the presentation of 
essential news.” 


“Straight thinking alone will restore balance to the nation, 
straight thinking by the rank and file of the public. 
must be based on solid facts or it is inevitably out of plumb.” 


They want the bread of 


ous situation; and 
(6) who are you 
anyway to set 
yourself up as a 
censor, and ven- 
ture to tell people 
how they shall run 


their affairs in 
which they are 
competent and 
you are not? 


These were the ar- 
guments that were 
used at the time of 
the unveiling by 
Charles E. Hughes 
of the insurance 
wrongdoing, an 
achievement which 
set Mr. Hughes up 
on the career that 
nearly put him into 
the White House, 
and landed him in 
the Chief Justice 
ship.” 


Thinking 
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UT let us not on this prima facie 

evidence, condemn the “outstand- 
ing citizens” to outer darkness for 
“shushing” the crisis. They clung to 
the last to the belief that our difficulty 
was largely psychological and that we 
could somehow juggle our way out of 
it by failing to face it. Business in- 
terests and government officials did 
not recognize their tactics as “artful 
dodging.” It would be unfair, now 
that the situation stands out in perspec- 
tive, to accuse them of lack of patriot- 
ism or to tax them with insincerity 
even though they did to some extent 
influence and modify newspaper re- 
ports. The visibility is better now. 
We are facing a situation that must be 
met head-on. The skirmishers have 
been driven in and the battle positions 
are well defined. The only course for 
newspapers is to get and print all the 
facts. 

The fallacy that a situation may be 
made less dangerous by withholding 
or tampering with facts was most ef- 
fectively exposed in a recent state- 
ment by George B. Parker, editorial 
director of the Scripps Howard news- 
papers, who said: 


“What the person who asks an 
editor to omit or dilute a truth 
does not realize is that there are 
two major means of transmitting 
news. One is through the news- 
paper—that is, by the printed 
word. Another is by word of 
mouth. Now this latter means 
may have its advantages, but it 
certainly cannot claim the advan- 
tage of accuracy. As a matter of 
fact, nothing known either to the 
vegetable or animal kingdoms 
grows quite so rapidly as a story 
of bad news when it is transmitted 
by word of mouth. A community 
which gets its bad news only by 
rumors quickly becomes an hys- 
terical community. Grind the 
truth, no matter how unpleasant 
it may be, through the linotype; 
make it a matter of cold, dispas- 
sionate record in the newspaper; 
that is the only known way of 
strangling the untruth as it pro- 
gresses by the rumor route.” 


NOTHER journalist, John Stewart 
Bryan, says: “The press is after 
all nothing but a mirror of the public 
mind with this difference; that a cloud- 
ed mirror may help to make a clouded 
mind.” Certainly we have had enough 
cloudiness. It is now more than ever 
imperative that facts be boldly told. 
In the play days that followed the 
tragedy of war, sophistication took a 
strong hold and even the newspapers 
did not entirely escape its influence. 
It became quite the thing to be smart. 
Now brightness, intelligence, and un- 
derstanding are of first importance in 
newspaper making. But sophisticated 
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smartness has no place in the presen- 
tation of essential news. In striving 
for it, news too often is hidden and 
facts twisted to fit into a vehicle for 
smart writing. 

Editors sometimes are led to believe 
this smartness brings readers, and we 
have the spectacle of papers bidding 
fabulously for the services of a Broad- 
way keyhole peeker and at the same 
time cutting the already small pay of 











ARVIN H. CREAGER, 
whose pertinent observa- 
tions on the newspaper’s job in 
these days of national rebuild- 
ing we are privileged to present 
in the accompanying article, 
has been in active newspaper 
work constantly since that 
Commencement Day in 1904 
when he was graduated from 
the University of Kansas. 
After two years of work as 
reporter, sports editor, and tele- 
graph editor on the old Kansas 
City World and Kansas City 
Post, he went to the Kansas 
City Star where he remained 
nearly 15 years, working as re- 
porter, telegraph editor, city 
editor, Washington correspond- 
ent, literary and Sunday editor. 
Since 1920, he has been man- 
aging editor of the Milwaukee 
Journal. He acted as secretary 
of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors for several 
years and is now a vice-presi- 
dent and director of the society. 
The accompanying article is 
based upon an address Mr. 
Creager delivered recently dur- 
ing Journalism Week at the 
University of Missouri. 




















reporters of fact. Such journalistic 
vaudeville perhaps attracts readers 
sporadically in an era of bath-tub gin 
and torch singing. But the tempo of 
the public is slowing down. Pocket- 
books are flat. The people are facing 
stern facts. Marie Antoinette sug- 
gested cake for the breadless. As well 
serve meringue to the American peo- 
ple who are now reconciled to meet- 
ing the realities. They want the bread 
of fact, crust and all. 

A year ago, Joseph Pulitzer made a 
definite contribution to journalism 
when he pointed out the importance of 
printing THE news; that is to say, of 
presenting understandably important 
information and interpreting it and 
commenting on it editorially in such a 
way as to “promote and preserve the 
best interests of mankind and especial- 
ly the rights of the inarticulate Ameri- 
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can who wants and needs the help of 
an honest newspaper.” Those words 
although only a year old, may well be 
repeated here. And the nation could 
afford to have more papers that carry 
out that program as well as does Mr. 
Pulitzer’s Post-Dispatch. The fact is 
that the newspaper public, as Dr. 
Glenn Frank says, has intelligence 
but needs intelligible information. 
Give the reader the facts clearly and 
he usually can see his way. 


MERICA, in recent years, has led 
the world in divorcing news from 
politics. Silas Bent and his confreres 
are constantly on the alert for polit- 
ically inspired news items and they oc- 
casionally pick up a scent. They doa 
real service for journalism by their 
alarums. Even though their cases 
sometimes may be flimsily based, they 
help to keep the news columns 
straight. 

Edgar Ansell Mowrer in his book 
“Germany Puts the Clock Back,” a 
model piece of reporting, says: “Most 
Germans read but one newspaper and 
believe everything it says. But Ger- 
man newspapers are not written to in- 
form readers, but to create opinions.” 
The Austrian paper hanger and his 
political backers would not so readily 
have seized the Reich had the German 
voters been informed as to the issues 
by nonpartisan reporting. French 
newspapers are for the most part 
frankly political organs. Many of 
them are openly subsidized with gov- 
ernment, party, or industrial funds. 
In fact the entire continental press is a 
vehicle of opinion rather than of in- 
formation. It is such a journalistic 
background that makes possible the 
rape of Italy’s press by Mussolini and 
the astounding theory of Dr. Goebbels, 
Dictator Hitler’s minister of propa- 
ganda, who is quoted as saying, “The 
press should be an organ upon which 
the government could play.” 


HE democracy of America recoils 

from the idea that fear of reprisal 
or hope for reward should be permit- 
ted to influence the press in its presen- 
tation of news. Any piece played on 
the press of this nation by govern- 
ment would be more in the nature of 
cacophony than of symphony. So 
jealous indeed is the United States 
press of its freedom of action that 
there is currently considerable com- 
ment over the awarding of the am- 
bassadorship to the Court of St. James 
to a faithful publisher in a doubtful 
state. This appointment recalls, in 
contrast, a typical pronouncement by 
Col. Nelson back in 1908 when gossip 
appointed him ambassador to France 
in reward for his support of William 

(Continued on page 13) 























INCE the days when Julius 
Caesar was responsible for the 
launching of the Acta Diurna, 

town criers, wandering minstrels, 
news vendors, editors and reporters 
have been seeking unusual bits of 
news for dissemination. Each group, 
in its turn, has developed its unusual 
news vehicles, but I wonder if these, 
with all their peculiarities, were any 
more unusual than some we have to- 
day. 

To mention Redelm, S. D., is to re- 
call to a few persons, mostly railroad 
men, that there is a town of this name 
on the Faith line of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad. 
Although it is composed of little more 
than a railroad station and 37 inhabi- 
tants, nevertheless it is distinctive be- 
cause it is the home of West River 
Progress, reputed to be the only news- 
paper in so small a town in the country. 
Added to the handicap of publishing 
a newspaper in so small a place and in 
a thinly populated area, is the fact 
that the editor is deaf, and though able 
to talk, speaks only in a foreign lan- 
guage. 

There is The Breeze, published at 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. Term- 
ing itself a “magazine of society,” this 
bright publication is printed on book 
stock, in magazine format, and yet it 
devotes a major proportion of its con- 
tent to society news events, summer 
sports, yachting and halftones of the 
better sort. Another peculiarity of 
The Breeze is that it is published 
monthly from November to April, and 
weekly from mid-April to mid-Octo- 
ber, to fit the seasonal influx of read- 
ers. 

A paper well worth special mention 
is the Torres Straits Daily Pilot. In 
more ways than one this paper is 
unique. Published on Thursday Island, 
which with its sister, Friday Island, 
lies in the middle of the Torres 
Straits, in the South Pacific Ocean to 
the north of Australia, the Daily Pilot 
claims to be the smallest daily news- 
paper in the world. The staff con- 
sists of one man, who does everything. 
Paradoxically, the paper is put to bed 
on a hand press, yet it contains the 
latest news developments, thanks to 
wireless. Single copies sell for 12 
cents, the regular subscription charge 


Newspapers That Are Different 


By THOMAS Ff. BARNHART 


Department of Journalism 
University of Minnesota 


being 25 cents a week, and, of course, 
payable in advance. 


NE of the typographical wonders 

of the newspaper world is the 
Scarsdale Inquirer, published by the 
Woman’s Club at Scarsdale, N. Y. 
This publication has received war- 
ranted praise for several years from 
the National Editorial Association. It 
is printed on book stock, but even if 
it were printed on news, its clean, 
interesting display and make-up would 
make it shine in any collection. Nat- 
urally enough, its news policy appeals 
to women readers, and its editors are 
alert to the meaning of selection, re- 
jection and correction. 

Truly unusual is the case of Green- 
land’s only newspaper. It is called 
Atuagagdliutit, which means “Freely 
Distributed Matter,” so-called because 
printing and distribution costs of its 
3,600 copies are shouldered by the 
Danish government. Although it is 
published only once a month, the Es- 
kimo readers complain they cannot 
read an entire issue in so short a time. 
Its foreign news is transmitted by 
radio; its Greenland news is sent to 
Godthaab by correspondents in the 
many tiny coastal settlements. Blub- 
ber oil lamps supply the light for its 
plant, yet the type is composed on a 





ESPITE these days of 

standardization, there is 
considerable originality to be 
found in the newspaper world, 
both in the newspapers them- 
selves and in their contents. 

Thomas F. Barnhart, of the 
Department of Journalism at 
the University of Minnesota, 
has gathered numerous ex- 
amples of unusual papers, some 
of which he tells you about in 
the accompanying article. 

No doubt you know of un- 
usual newspapers that have not 
come to his notice. A collec- 
tion of such papers would make 
an interesting exhibit for news- 
paper shows, conventions and 
various gatherings of “gentle- 
men of the press.” 












modern typesetting machine. The is- 
sues are distributed by dog teams and 
kayaks to readers living within 900 
miles of the North Pole. 

In contrast with the Atuagagdliutit 
is the Apartment Times, issued each 
month for the tenants of Marshall 
Field Garden Apartment Homes, an 
up-to-the-minute intercity commu- 
nity in the heart of Chicago. This pa- 
per, distributed free, serves 1800 peo- 
ple in the 628 modern apartments in 
what is reputed to be the world’s larg- 
est apartment dwelling. The resident 
buildings are grouped around a de- 
lightfully landscaped garden, the 
whole occupying two city blocks. 


HE story of the University District 

Herald of Seattle, Wash., is a saga 
of a community paper which, though 
distributed gratis twice a week to 
12,000 homes, has endeared itself to 
its readers to such an extent that when 
carriers inadvertently miss a front 
porch, the publishers learn of it in a 
few minutes by telephone calls from 
the irate “subscriber.” Copies of the 
paper are then dispatched to the pa- 
tron immediately by special messen- 
ger. 

No doubt the Republic, a weekly 
newspaper published in Southwest 
City, Mo., frequently finds itself torn 
between conflicting sentiments and 
policies. It is an extraordinary paper 
because it serves a rural community 
in three states. The city of publication 
is in the southwest corner of McDon 
ald County, which is in the southwest 
corner of the state of Missouri. In ad- 
dition to its Missouri readers the pa- 
per circulates widely in nearby Okla- 
homa and Arkansas communities. 

The Custer County Chief of Broken 
Bow, Neb., hurls a spear at many of 
our present-day newspaper traditions 
by omitting the customary editorial 
page, syndicated matter and features 
of all descriptions. The Chief threw 
another spear at our clashing econom- 
ic cogs by increasing its list of rural 
correspondents from 100 to 115. 


O publish a newspaper on the Pa- 

cific coast every morning and have 

it read at breakfast tables on the At- 

lantic coast on the same day seems 
(Continued on page 13) 
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Journalism On the Campus 


By HARVEY M. WATTS 


HE recent discussion of college 

journalism in THe QUILL, it seems 

to me, missed some of the deeper 
points of ethics, often enforced on out- 
side journalism by libel laws and pub- 
lic pressure, that should be made clear 
to those who are obviously in a state 
of pupilage and adolescence, also ob- 
viously professionally inexperienced 
and in college, because they need to be 
put in touch with the better judgments 
of those who make up for them the 
college background. 

So much dust has been thrown in 
the air by certain incidents in institu- 
tions wherein individuals seemingly 
enter colleges for the purpose of in- 
structing their elders, or, at least, com- 
bating any traditional position these 
elders may take, that it seems to me 
it might be well to point out that there 
are three basic factors that all college 
editors should recognize as the sine 
qua non of coliege journalism. These 
three are: (1) an unqualified sense of 
loyalty to the institution; (2) an 
esprit de corps among themselves 
which is based on mutual honor; and 
(3) a sense of responsibility that ac- 
cepts the discipline of the college 
group and realizes that there are many 
things connected with publicity—and 
publicity is a dangerous, double-edged 
sword in the hands of the inexperi- 
enced and the beginners—which re- 
quires the most careful consideration 
among themselves and consultation 
with those in authority as to what can 
or cannot be printed at times for the 
best interests of all concerned. 


HE troubles that have marked 

many colleges in the issue of the 
relation of the college newspaper to 
the college have grown out of an indif- 
ference to the importance of these 
three basic factors, sometimes one, 
sometimes another, and sometimes all 
three of them. It certainly encour- 
ages, therefore, a fatuous kind of jour- 
nalism in colleges to treat the students 
at one minute as inexperienced adol- 
escents, as they are, with “faculty ad- 
visers” cooperating, and then, in the 
next minute, for the faculty advisers 
to retreat from expressing experi- 
enced and sound judgment because 
the youthful recalcitrants raise the 
dreaded bugaboo of “censorship” in 
an issue wherein they are more in 
need of advice than at any other time 
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HIS discussion of campus 
journalism by Harvey M. 
Watts, Philadelphia newspaper 
and magazine writer, who lec- 
tures on journalism at Temple 
University, supplements two 
articles which appeared in the 
May issue of The Quill. 

The previous articles were 
“Plain Talk to Undergraduate 
Editors,” by Curtis D. Mac- 
Dougall, of the department of 
journalism of the University of 
Wisconsin, and “College 
Dailies Take the Count,” by 
Bruce C. Yates, assistant editor 
of the Daily Californian. 


LT 


in their daily routine as embryonic 
journalists. 

Yet, in the two recent articles in 
Tue QUILL, there was more than a hint 
that the faculty adviser is supposed to 
be a “guide, philosopher and friend” 
only up to a certain point, and then is 
supposed to retire before the sophistry 








N.E. A. Contest Winners 


INNERS of the annual 

newspaper contests con- 

ducted under the auspices 
of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, have been announced as 
follows: 

Best Weekly Newspaper— 
Ladysmith (Wis.) News, pub- 
lished by Mark R. Bell. 

Best Front Page—Storm Lake 
(Iowa) Register, published by 
L. B. Watt. 

Greatest Community Service— 
Wellington (O.) Enterprise, 
edited by Ernest L. Henes. 

Best Editorial Page—Forest 
Hills—Kew Gardens Post, For- 
est Hills, Long Island, N. Y., 
published by William A. Swarts. 

Advertising Promotion—For- 
est Grove (Ore) News-Times, 
edited by Hugh McGilvra. 

Newspaper Production— 
Montclair (N. J.) Times, edited 
by Charles B. Coates. 

Job ym yy seta (Pa.) 
Patriot, Charles H. Esser, presi- 
dent. 

Better Headlines—Louis H. 
Zimmermann, editor, Burlington 
(Wis.) Standard-Democrat. 



































and casuistry of any “advanced,” or 
“liberal,” or “radical” editor and let 
him express his own whim to the det- 
riment of the institution of which he is 
part and just as much a part in help- 
ing to carry on as the president, the 
trustees and the various faculties. 

Of course this horror of censorship, 
which has its childish phases, and, 
even worse, its stupid phases, over- 
looks the fact that whether the college 
editors like it or not, they really are 
getting out a high-class house-organ; 
and they are not, as they sometimes 
think they are, irresponsible outsiders 
publishing a college newspaper to gain 
a profit by printing such things as sup- 
posedly secure for them a large circu- 
lation. This is a distinction with a 
difference and it is too often over- 
looked. 

One might also these days, call at- 
tention to the fact that the professional 
horror over censorship in the world at 
large, is more or less a pretense in view 
of the fact that never before in the his- 
tory of the world has the written or 
spoken word, unlet and unhindered, 
especially in this country, been spread 
before all in print and over the radio 
in such overwhelming volume. This is 
the paradox of the moment and cer- 
tainly the student body ought to have 
someone call its attention to the fact 
that frenzied license is not “liberty of 
the press,” and that the restraints of 
law that decent newspapers live up to 
are more worthy of their considera- 
tion than the unbridled licentiousness 
of extremists, in print and over the 
radio, who presume on the chances of 
escaping the restraints that their sub- 
versive and vicious partisan and pre- 
judiced words call for. 

Perhaps, however, the words, loyal- 
ty, honor, responsibility and patrio- 
tism are not in that “bright lexicon 
of youth” perused by the “brightest 
minds.” But it seems to me it would 
not be a bad idea if college publica- 
tions were issued with their mastheads 
carrying a combination of the ancient 
Athenian Ephebic oath binding the 
student to accept the discipline of the 
college, to observe its rules and to do 
nothing to bring shame to it, and the 
Hippocratic oath which lays stress on 
the obligations of the professional 
citizen not to use information that he 
receives in the pursuit of his profes- 
sion to the detriment of the individual 
or of the community as a whole. 




















Writing Confessions and Love Stories 


HE writer of the confession type 

of story must let his conscience 

be his guide. Some of these 
stories are “rocky” and meaningless; 
others are really rather finely done 
light love stories dealing with emo- 
tional experiences. 

Nobel-Prize-winning Sinclair Lewis 
produced a confession story—a group 
of confessions in fact—when he wrote 
“Ann Vickers” but he used the third 
instead of the customary first person 
of that type of sex story so his latest 
novel is called literature. The bona 
fide confession writer, however, with 
conscience conducting the Cook’s tour 
of emotions, love mistakes and confes- 
sion thereof, must avoid the use of 
disgusting and horrid detail and worse 
that go to make up that latest bit of 
“literature.” 
The girl of the confession story, as 

a general rule, does not have the cul- 
tural background of an Ann Vickers. 
Instead of deliberately, calculatingly 
indulging in various violations of the 
Commandments, the confession girl is 
generally swept off her feet, blindly 
foundered in her breasting of life’s 
problems of the sort that keep love- 
lorn columnists busy. She sinks in a 
seemingly inevitable sea of emotion 
but more often than not rises again 
and pays and pays and pays before 
finding haven in the arms of the right 
man. 


TRANGE as it may seem, the con- 
fession girl is almost old-fashioned 
compared to many a girl in the literary 
confessions of modern novels and the 
great sophisticated national magazines 
whose emotional and soul nudism 
often shock the boards of readers for 
the confession type of magazines. 
The confession girl is young, gen- 
erally unmarried, she means well but 
makes mistakes for which she must 
pay. She experiences emotional thrills 
from the reading of which her more 
fortunate sisters, or lonely-hearted 
older folk, derive a certain vicarious 
throb. She is a girl of emotions, liv- 
ing deeply, loving deeply, suffering 
deeply, and the more she “emotes” the 
better. ; 
Newspapermen know many of these 
girls—girls of the dance halls, munic- 
ipal and divorce courts, girls in charge 
of probation officers and “Sunshine” 
homes, dime-dance girls, stenogra- 


By DOUGLAS LURTON 


Managing Editor, the Fawcett Publications 


phers on the beat or in the office, the 
girls of very ordinary walks of life 
who long for bigger and better things. 
Cinderella stories in which such 
girls rise to wealth by marrying the 
boss’s son are favorites, but sometimes 
the confession girl turns down the rich 
but rough lad for the stalwart, stead- 
fast fifteen-dollar-a-weeker in the ship- 
ping room—perhaps after she has 
learned the threadbare truth that all 
that glitters is not gold. There’s a lot 
of forgiving done in the endings of 
many confession yarns, but almost in- 
variably the price has been paid be- 
fore the wine of forgiveness flows. 


HE reporter who turns to writing 

the confessions of the girls, cross 
sections of whose lives he has known 
or suspected, must write sincerely and 
convincingly. He must not be content 
to try to imagine the feelings and emo- 
tions of the girl character. He must 
put himself in her situation, imagine 
himself living her experiences and if 
he succeeds well enough the emotional 
feeling will reach type. He must feel 
sympathetically and deeply and put a 
pulsing heart on paper where readers 
can see it quiver—if he wants to make 
money confessing! 

When the story is accepted, the 
writer will receive a formidable-ap- 
pearing affidavit intended to weed out 
plagiarists and support the story. 
Most confession writers are content to 
swear that the story is true to life, if 
not true in all of its minute detail. 





DDITIONAL tips on writ- 

ing for the magazines are 
contained in the accompanying 
article by Douglas Lurton, 
managing editor of the Fawcett 
Publications, the fourth of a 
series. 

Mr. Lurton, a former news- 
paperman who turned to fiction, 
contends that many newspaper- 
'/men could make good use of 
their spare time by turning out 
fiction and articles. 

In addition to giving you tips 
on how to write a story, he of- 
fers suggestions as to possible 

markets for the completed 
product. 











At first glance it might seem that 
confessions are not a particularly de 
sirable type of story. The point is: 
the writing of confessions is excellent 
training for the realistic reporter who 
must learn the value of emotion and 
its expression—and they generally pay 
from one and one-half cents a word 
and up—the “up” including heavy 
prize money offered by one true story 
magazine. The confession writer can 
frequently sell a beautifully written 
and plotted story. He need not deal 
with dirt. He can let his conscience 
be his guide. 

The confession writer must always 
keep folly, temptation, love and emo- 
tion uppermost in his mind while at 
work. He must study the “Oh, the 
sweet pain of it” school of writing. 
He can encourage himself with the 
knowledge that many now famous 
writers “broke in” in the confession 
and pulp paper love story magazines. 


XAMINATION of contents pages 
of confession and other true love 
magazines clarifies the requirements. 
There are titles such as these: “When 
I learned of his Folly—would you do 
as this wife did, if your husband 
strayed?” “Jungle Kisses—the inti 
mate diary of a girl betrayed by love.” 
“Bachelor Mother—if you are a busi 
ness woman and love has passed you 
by, here is a story for you.” “One 
Night Was Ours—sometimes vacation 
kisses leave just a broken dream for a 
forlorn young girl.” “Temptation Was 
Too Great—love came to Tucky in one 
sublime, glorious secret hour.” A 
study of the stories will reveal one 
at least one—high peak of emotion in 
each. 

The leading magazines in the con 
fession field are True Confessions, 529 
South Seventh Street, Minneapolis; 
and True Story Magazine, True Ro 
mances, and True Experiences, all of 
1926 Broadway, New York City. There 
are several minor markets for confes 
sions and a number of “books” that 
call for stories resembling confessions 
but overloaded with “sex.” 

For the newspaperman who scorns 
confession writing there is always the 
excellent pulp paper market for ex- 
tremely sweet third person 
stories. 

These markets 


love 


require stalwart 


(Continued on page 10) 








WHAT IS AHEAD FOR THi 


By WALTER H. CRIM 


Editor and Publisher, 
The Salem (Ind.) Republican-Leader 


ways been counted as a_ potent 

force in the nation headed toward 
oblivion? Shall the small-town pa- 
pers once headed by men such as Wil- 
liam Allen White be relegated to the 
scrap heap? Is the metropolitan press 
the only thing worth while in the field 
of journalism? 


I’ the country press which has al- 


These questions naturally confront 
one in the light of H. L. Mencken’s re- 
cent editorial in the American Mer- 
cury in which he stated, “The small- 
town press is fortunately on its way 
down the chute; it will succumb to the 
radio in a few short years, and no ra- 
tional man will mourn it, for it has al- 
ways been cowardly and knavish.” 


Let’s analyze this statement a mo- 
ment. It is true that the economic 
pressure has caused a reasonable num- 
ber of small-town weeklies and some 
poorly financed dailies to pass out, or 
what is better still, to consolidate with 
a stronger paper. This has not been 
brought about by the inroads of radio 
in the field of advertising as much as 
it has by the incompetence of the bad- 
ly managed paper. No newspaperman 
who is posted on the trend of popula- 
tion toward the country and on the 
slow but certain comeback for the 
man on the farm, will hazard the opin- 
ion that the country newspaper will 
fold up and disappear. The net result 
of the back-to-the-farm movement and 
the return to smaller communities of 
those workmen who were attracted by 
war-time wages to the industrial cen- 
ters, is that they will make a place for 
themselves, become a part of the life 
of the community and therefore be a 
permanent customer for the mer- 
chants. 


DVERTISING in country weeklies 
and small-town dailies, if prop- 

erly presented to the advertisers, 
should increase as rapidly as the up- 
ward swing of business develops with 
the increase of rural population. The 
home paper cannot but grow in influ- 
ence. It is the medium of expression 
of a community that can never be re- 
placed by metropolitan papers, much 
less by the overrated radio. Too much 
stress has been placed on the influence 
of radio by such pseudo authorities as 
Mr. Mencken. Likewise when he 
states, “the small-town press has al- 


ways been cowardly and knavish,” it is 
a question whether to regard this as 
amusing or a pitiful admission that he 
is not possessed of facts. 


The small-town editor, particularly 
the county-seat newspaperman , has 
his power not only locally but in state 
and nation. He is closer to his sub- 
scribers, his views are received with 
respect, his criticisms and comments 
keep in line many an ambitious poli- 
tician who would not hew to the line 
were it not for the country press. It 
is true there are a few in the profes- 
sion who prefer to sit on the fence, but 
the public generally does not like a 
straddler, therefore a large percentage 
of small-town editors have convictions 
and the courage to express them. 

Leadership is the natural heritage 
of the average country publisher and 
that leadership, wisely used, cannot 
but bring prestige to both the paper 
and its editor. 


R. MENCKEN, as usual, is more 
amusing than informed when he 
gets out of the limits of a metropolitan 
area. I would rather trust the judg- 
ment of a Will Rogers, whose feet are 
yet planted firmly in the soil, who has 
an understanding mind, and a broad 
conception of folks, than to take cog- 
nizance of the smart paragraphs of 
such writers as Mencken. 

“What is ahead for the small-town 
press?” Let me answer this in one 
word. Opportunity! The opportunity 
to be of service to one’s community; 
the opportunity to forward education 
and religion, to promote better citi- 
zenship, to inculcate higher living 
ideals, to help the merchants of the 
community to present their claims in a 
more forceful way; to bring about bet- 
ter living conditions in the small com- 
munities—this is not only the oppor- 
tunity that faces the small-town press, 
but it is its solemn obligation. 


O what extent, my fellow publish- 

ers, do you think radio, if grasping 
this opportunity, would be able to 
achieve any success? The country 
press will live, it will flourish and will 
continue to grow in power and influ- 
ence regardless of the situation in 
radio. 


Several All-American Week 
Discuss the Problems and F 


OMMENTING recently in an editor’ 
H. L. Mencken made the following ob 
town press: 


“The small-town press is fortunatilll on 
succumb to the radio in a few short years, 
it, for it has always been cowardly afid kn: 


The Editor wondered how the editors 
react to that! He wondered what the edi 
of the field in which so many of them hz 
service—whether a decline, mediocrity, 1 
was ahead. 


Members of the All-American Weekly 
1932-33 by Prof. John H. Casey, of the 1 
asked to reply to the question: “Whatisa 
The replies of several of them are present 
sium. Additional replies will appear ne 
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while still slight, may be taken as an in- 

dication of better business and renewed 
interest in the small-town newspaper. An in- 
stitution that serves more than half of the 
people of the United States is in no danger 
of hitting the chutes at any time during the 
present generation—or, for that matter, the 
next two or three generations. 

Competition from the radio has never in- 

terfered in any way with the circulation of 
the country paper, and, until there is a com- 
plete revision of radio broadcasting practices, 
and an establishment of a radio broadcasting 
station in every small town, there will never 
be the slightest danger that radio will replace 
the newspaper in American rural life. Radio 
has interfered with the small-town newspa- 
per’s national advertising revenues, but even 
in that field we believe that there is a tend- 
ency toward added business for the newspa- 
pers. 
Until the radio can broadcast such items as 
“Bill Jones has built a new barn”; “Minnie 
Moocher has returned from an extended visit 
to the city”; “Rev. Robust has closed a suc- 
cessful revival at Mt. Zion”; and, “Born to Mr. 
and Mrs. John Doe, a boy,” there will never 
be a chance for the radio in the country. 


AR ste of public interest in farm life, 





E SMALL -TOWN PRESS? 


By HENRY BEETLE HOUGH 
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1 Weekly Newspaper Editors 
1s and Future of Their Field 


1 an editorial in the American Mercury, 
yllowing observation concerning the small- 


nati on its way down the chute; it will 
10rt years, and no rational man will mourn 
dly afid knavish.” 


he editors of the small-town press would 
hat the editors really thought of the future 
of them have performed such worthwhile 
-diocrity, leadership or increased prestige 


in Weekly Newspaper Eleven chosen for 
y, of the University of Oklahoma, were 
“What is ahead for the small-town press?” 
ire presented in the accompanying sympo- 
appear next month. 





























UGH DOAK 


Manchester (Tenn.) Times 


| HE country newspaper can and does tell 

these things and thousands of other items 
| of intimate neighborhood gossip that make 
, the people want to read it, and, as long as they 
want to read, there will be sufficient advertis- 


ing revenue to keep it going. 


. It may be true. as some magazine writer 
; suggests, that the small-town press has been 
cowardly and knavish, but we venture the as- 

\ sertion that the percentage of cowards and 
knaves among the country editors is no larger 

] than it is among the magazine writers and 
radio announcers. Certainly, the small-town 
editor doesn’t go off half-cocked and spread 
a lot of “bull” unless he knows what he is 
talking about, as both these other classes do. 
) It is true that many small-town papers will 
have to revise their business practices to 
1 avoid financial ruin, but the same is true of 
Magazines, radio stations, daily newspapers, 

banks, groceries, and a lot of other business 

concerns. In fact, the country publisher dis- 

plays an unusual courage and considerable 
business acumen when he continues to oper- 
; ate in the face of meager financial returns and 
the raucous criticisms of city dudes who never, 

learned the simple rules of courtesy, nor 

drank from the fountains of the milk of 


human kindness. 


HE future of the small-town press 
depends upon the small-town 
newspaperman. Will he strike 

out for himself and decline to imitate 
city dailies? Will he edit his own 
newspaper and not permit it to be 
edited for him by advertisers, clubs, 
churches, and casual contributors? 
Will he make up his mind whether he 
wants to edit and publish a newspaper, 
or whether he would prefer to run a 
printing business with a dubious sort 
of newspaper as a sideline? Will he 
forget and ignore precedents, and take 
with more than a grain of salt the well 
intentioned advice of oracles outside 
his own field? And will he find a 
town civilized enough to stand up un- 
der the shock of a burst of independent 
journalism? 

I think Mencken was referring, in his 
classic remark, to newspapers of 
cities, not towns, most of them dailies. 
Our metropolitan-minded writers now- 
adays use the expression “small 
town” to indicate communities of from 
10,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. As to 
this group, I think he uttered a striking 
truth. Hundreds of small-city news- 
papers are plainly cowardly and imi- 
tative. I believe many are knavish. 
They borrow prestige from the greater 
dailies, which are what everyone re- 
fers to as “the American press,” and 
are themselves as brittle and as desic- 
cated as the stereotype plates without 
which they would cease to exist. The 
depression has aggravated their cow- 
ardice. They have tried to find refuge 
in consolidations and rationalizations 
about community service. We have 
such a daily neighbor, and it is head- 
ing downward. As Mencken says, it 
offers nothing which the radio does not 
supply. 


ETWEEN this group of newspapers 
and the true small-town press, the 
country weeklies, there is a sharp 
split. Economic conditions are bring- 
ing about a decentralization of the 
American press as a whole, and the 
new sector of progress—the frontier of 
journalism in the United States—lies 
in the weekly field. I base this judg- 
ment on the following factors: 
1. The mechanical revolution in 
printing has only recently worked 
down to the small units in newspaper 


publishing. Recent conditions have 
emphasized the importance of the 
large group of weeklies, and there is— 
for the first time—such a thing as an 
efficient small unit. It is possible to 
contrast this sturdy type of publication 
with the playing out of the game of 
large-scale production during the past 
decade. 

2. The way is open for a journalist to 
take advantage of these economic in- 
fluences. He finds the neighboring 
daily no longer a smothering influence, 
but a stereotyped production which af- 
fects him not at all. At one and the 
same time he has a field newly cleared 
and the means to develop this field. 

3. The small community newspaper 
is the only remaining journalistic en- 
terprise in which the old relationship 
between individuals is  prescrved. 
The editor can imbue his paper with 
himself; it is the product of a small 
group of personalities, not of a regi- 
mented group like that of a factory or 
a city daily. The readers find their 
names in the paper even though they 
have not committed sexual indiscre- 
tions or suffered sensational mis- 
fortunes; they find the local newspaper 
a meeting place of personalities, with 
background which is their own. Fancy 
the radio competing with a newspaper 
of this sort! It is easy to believe that 
the type of journalism now being 
developed in the small-town field will 
be a model for sectional and regional 
newspapers in large-city fields which 
may supplant the cowardly and out- 
moded sheets of which I take it 
Mencken is complaining. 


UT it is all up to the small-town 

newspaperman himself. The 
frontier is his and he can make some- 
thing for himself and his newspaper if 
he will—but the chances are that in 
many, many towns he will not. He 
will not be able to shake off the obses 
sion of imitation, the sham of small- 
city journalism, and the belief in this 
nostrum or that. Most likely of all, 
he will not be tireless enough to resist 
the temptation of letting his most 
pushing acquaintances edit his paper; 
or keen enough to realize that inde 
pendence is as profitable in the long 
run as subservience to advertisers and 
special pleaders. 
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Writing Confessions and Love Stories 


(Continued from page 7) 


heroes whose intentions are entirely 
open and above board, men who woo 
and win with detailed expressions of 
love and worship after, perhaps, hav- 
ing foiled the villain who didn’t mean 
right by our little Nell. The heroes 
express their love as beautifully as 
they can; their proposals are always 
very definitely made and the reader 
is told just exactly what was said and 
when and where it all took place— 
every little detail up to and including 
the point where our sweet heroine’s 
star-dusted eyes glow into his and she 
gently surrenders her tremulous lips 
to his. 

The pulp paper love story in the 
third person is not essentially “sexy.” 
It is sweet true love, packed with 
longing and loving and emotion and 
generally melodrama is permitted. 
The prospective writer should study 
carefully the type of story being print- 
ed in the magazine he wants to 
“make.” Having analyzed the stories 
he should be very definitely guided 
thereby. 


ERE are some brief pointers that 

may serve to clarify certain de- 
sirable points in the writing of either 
confession stories or pulp paper love 
stories in the third person, always 
keeping in mind that the confession is 
generally rather sexy while the third 
person yarn is not. 

1. Love making is a very serious 
business, never to be treated lightly. 
In word-picturing love scenes, label 
every emotion, every tear, laugh, 
smile, reaction, every kiss, word sight, 
exclamation, Use adverbs and adjec- 
tives. Treat it all very seriously for 
the reader is serious, and don’t leave 
anything to the imagination that you 
really want your reader to get. What 
did he say? What did she say? What 
did they do? What does she think 
and feel? 

2. Plots are generally simple and 
straightforward. Avoid use of the 
overstretched arm of coincidence. The 
plots are of love and its complications 
and they turn on love and not on coin- 
cidence or character development (as 
a general rule). 

3. Through love complications the 
“shero” is generally in a dire predica- 
ment into which she has been led or 
pushed by the villain or through heed- 
lessness. The villain strives to keep 
her there, other conditions may tend 
to keep her there. The hero rescues 
with outstretched arms. Every situa- 
tion should be such that the ordinary 


reader can place herself in the 
heroine’s situation. 

4. There are no halfway measures. 
Good is good and bad is bad. If bad 
turns good the transition is complete. 

5. The heroine, in case she stoops 
to folly, is almost always the victim, 
seldom the instigator. 

6. Sympathy must be held for the 
heroine throughout, for if that sym- 
pathy is lost, reader interest is lost. 

7. About nine out of ten of the 
stories used have feminine rather than 
masculine leads. 

8. More confessions are rejected be- 
cause they are unconvincing, insin- 
cere, and have nothing to confess, than 
for any other one reason except poor 
writing. The story of a girl who has 
difficulty making up her mind whether 
to marry the villain or the hero is not 
a confession. The yarn becomes a con- 
fession only when she has done some- 
thing indiscreet to confess. Many 
pulp love stories flop because the 
writer has no clearly defined problem 
or situation in mind. The complica- 
tions are ant hills instead of rocky 
mountains. 

9. Most of the heroines are young— 
from 17 to 22 or 23. They radiate phys- 
ical charm and generally work for 
their living, having very modest in- 
comes. 

10. The confession girl seeks love 
adventure and sometimes blindly 
dares all for love. She may smoke, 
sip a cocktail, pet. 

11. The third person pulp girl is the 
same sweet girl she always was. She 
won’t smoke or defile her lips with 
liquor or permit caresses from anyone 
but her brother, father and mother, or 
the boy who has definitely proposed. 

12. The marriage altar is the ulti- 
mate objective for both of these girls 
with a formal ceremony, bridesmaids 
and all the trimmings. 

13. Humor is difficult and if used 
should be supplied by a minor char- 
acter. 

The pulp paper love markets in- 
clude Love Story Magazine, 79 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York; Love Mirror, 
8 West Fortieth Street, New York, 
which uses love adventure or semi- 
confessional stories; All Story Maga- 
zine, 280 Broadway, New York; Sweet- 
heart Stories, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. There are others constantly 
being launched and discontinued, 
markets that can best be followed by 
reading Writer’s Digest, the Writer or 
the Author & Journalist, monthly 
magazines for writers. 
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(Continued from page 2) 


“T enjoy THe QuILL more than any oth- 
er magazine I receive,” then added: 
“Lately I’ve been mildly alarmed by 
the amount of material running in 
THe Qui on fiction writing. Of 
course I suppose the idea is to help 
those boys who are unable to land 
steady jobs. Nevertheless, I hope Tue 
QUILL continues to be a book for news- 
papermen and magazine men—not an- 
other Author & Journalist, Writer’s 
Digest or other newsstand handbook 
for would-be ‘fictioners.’ ” 

Mr. Donelson is correct in believing 
the thought in presenting material on 
writing for the magazines is to aid 
those readers of THE Quitt who have 
been out of work because of the de- 
pression. In addition, included in the 
nearly 4,000 readers the magazine now 
has are hundreds of men interested 
greatly in that field. 

We strive over the year to maintain 
a balance of content—a proportion of 
ethical discussion, experience articles, 
how-to-write it articles, material on 
different fields and phases of journal- 
ism and some biographical and fea- 
ture material. We also strive as far 
as conditions permit to balance each 
issue so it will contain something of 
interest to everyone. 


OMMENTING along the same 
lines as Mr. Donelson, F. Gilbert 
Hills, of Boston, Mass., said: 

“The broadening of the scope of 
THe Quitt makes it more interesting 
and helpful, yet I hope it retains its 
major interest in the newspapers. For 
it seems to be the spirit of the daily 
newspaper, of timeliness, reality and 
progress, presented vigorously and 
wholesomely, that characterizes the 
magazine.” 

The major interest of THe QumLt, of 
course, will be the newspaper field, 
both daily and weekly, both metropoli- 
tan and small town. 

Another reaction to the editorial 
content of recent issues came from 
G. F. Olson, advertising manager of 
the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Mad- 
ison, Iowa, who wrote: 

“I want to compliment you highly 
on the articles you have obtained for 
they are timely, interesting and highly 
informative.” 
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New Road 


NEW ROAD, by Merle Colby. The 
Viking Press, New York. 1933. $2.50. 


Two years ago Merle Colby’s first 
novel, “All Ye People,” was heralded 
with all the fanfare that accompanies 
so many first novels. The story was, 
however, less a full-fledged novel than 
a fascinating account of America’s 
first big move—the first wholesale 
exodus of the Atlantic seaboard to the 
west. 

“New Road” is a step in two direc- 
tions at once. It’s a tale of what hap- 
pened when the “movers” arrived 
where they were going—in this case in 
Ohio in the 1820’s—and it’s a bona fide 
novel if the term “novel” means an ac- 
count of the interplay of characters 
and circumstances. It sets Martin 
Ward down on the banks of the 
Maumee, sees him establish the town 
of Toward, and watches the hard 
things his battles for the town do to 
his nature. 

Like “All Ye People,” this book is a 
detailed and realistic picture of a vig- 
orous, highly-colored era in American 
history. And it is splendid reading 
quite aside from this. “New Road” 
will do much more than the first book 
to establish Mr. Colby as a writer 
whose books must be read.—M. V. C. 


An American Album 


THE AMERICAN SCENE, by Ed- 
win C. Hill. Witmark Educational 
Publications, Chicago. 1933. 


Reading this book is much like go- 
ing through the family album. 

“The American Scene” is a retelling 
of the big news stories of 1932—fas- 
cinating, accurate reporting. But it is 
more than that. Roosevelt, Jimmy 
Walker, Babe Ruth, Al Capone, even 
Gatti-Casazza live in its pages, for Mr. 
Hill has combined, subtly and effec- 
tively, news story and personality 
study, plus background before and 
after the news has broken. 

With breath-taking speed we attend 
two national conventions, cheer and 
perspire with the delegates, make the 
strategic flying trip to Chicago with 
Roosevelt. We meet the Insulls and 
Ivar Kreuger. We review all the big 
heads of the year—the Lindbergh kid- 
napping, the Massie affair, the Reyn- 
olds death, the Scottsboro trial. 

We get, too, through Mr. Hill’s 
graphic, terse sentences, the 1932 dis- 


coveries of science—in medicine, biol- 
ogy, archaeology, meteorology, psy- 
chology. We go to the Olympics and 
learn the inside dope. We ride with 
Sir Malcolm Campbell, we attend the 
Kentucky Derby. Opera, painting, 
radio, politics, the bonus army, even 
the “embattled farmer” join in a living 
panorama of this “American scene.” 

The book is fascinating reading to- 
day. But its greatest value probably 
lies in the future. Posterity, seeking 
to know what it was actually like back 
in the strange days of 1932, will find 
here the facts, the action, the temper 
of the times.—H. M. Acheson. 


Oh, Well... 


BUCHANAN OF “THE PRESS,” by 
Silas Bent. The Vanguard Press, New 
York. 1932. $2.50. 


When liquor wrecks a “star re- 

porter,” they slap him into the slot 

if you believe Silas Bent, 

author of “Ballyhoo” and a biography 
of Justice Holmes. 

The rise and fall of Luke Buchanan 
is the second book in an unintentional 
trilogy of newspaper fiction. Gene 
Fowler, in “Trumpet in the Dust,” 
showed Gordon Dole wrecked by 
women. We now have the incredible 
Buchanan wrecked by wine. If some- 
body would just write a piece about a 
reporter wrecked by barbershop har- 
mony, the list would be complete. 

As a character sketch—the plot is 
negligible—the book is 280 pages of 
dullness. Perhaps Henry Justin Smith 
and Charles MacArthur set too high a 
standard, Emile Gauvreau etched too 
deeply, Samuel Hopkins Adams paint- 
ed too adequate a portrait. Perhaps 
all these have warped judgment, and 
“Buchanan of ‘The Press’ ” is interest- 
ing, after all. I doubt it. 

The hanging, early in the book, and 
the suicide of Buchanan’s wife are ex- 
cellently done. That’s about all. One 
feels that Mr. Bent’s putting a worth- 
less souse into the copy desk slot isn’t 
true to newspaper practice—the slot is 
too important a position. And his fre- 
quent use of the terms “star reporter” 
and “the newspaper game” doesn’t 
sound like the newsroom. 

Don’t say you weren’t warned.— 
Gardiner Mulvaney, The Daily Argus, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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ECHNOCRACY is stale stuff, but 

the Viking Press (which has a 
smart publicity man) reports a case of 
putting its principles into practice. An 
impecunious gentleman, desiring a 
copy of “Life in a Technocracy,” offer 
ed to exchange home-made ink for it. 
It worked out to 3% quarts of ink for 
one book, and the author’s royalty was 
a pint of the ink. . A new book 
for writing people is “The Written 
Word,” put out by the Vail-Ballou 
Press.—M. V. C. 





ACCORDING TO— 











“QUILL articles have helped me sell 
several features lately.”—Jack Bauer, 
Portland, Ore. 


* * * 


“IT want to congratulate you on THE 
Quitt. I find it consistently interest- 
ing.”—William E. Warne, Associated 
Press correspondent, San Diego. Calif. 

* * * 


“The arrival of THE QuiLt marks a 
bright day in the daily routine.” 
G. H. Archambault, of the Paris staff 
of the New York Times. 

a * ” 

“I am enjoying every page of each 
issue of THe QuiLu.”—G. James Flem 
ing, News Editor, Norfolk Journal 
and Guide. 

* ~ * 

“T like Toe QuiLt.”—Glenn K. Rule, 

Orono, Maine. 
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WHO «» WHAT «” WHERE 











DONALD D. HOOVER (Indiana Asso- 
ciate) has resigned as assistant city edi- 
tor of the Indianapolis News to become 
advertising manager for the Northern 
Indiana Public Service Company. Hoover, 
an associate editor of Tue Quit, had been 
on the staff of the News for eight and a 
half years. He also had been connected 
with other newspapers and the Washing- 
ton bureau of the Associated Press. He 
is the author of “Copy,” a handbook of 


journalism. 
+ * * 


JACK BAUER (Oregon ’32), formerly 
managing editor of the Port Umpqua 
Courier, is now advertising manager of a 
new trade journal, the Oregon Hop 


Grower. 
- . « 


C. ARTHUR MITCHELL (Nebraska 
32) is on the advertising staff of the 
Yankton (S. D.) Press and Dakotan. 


* * * 


JOHN STUART HAMILTON (Wis- 
consin '22) is doing graduate study in 
the University of Berlin this summer 
after teaching creative writing the past 
year at Syracuse University. He will re- 
turn to New York City in September to 
teach journalism. Mrs. Hamilton is 
studying with him. 


* * * 


JOHN H. DREISKE (Northwestern ’29) 
is now associated with the Reedy Press 
Service, of Chicago. He is writing a 
daily column of highlights and features 
on the World’s Fair. The service is head- 
ed by GEORGE REEDY, formerly of the 
Chicago Tribune staff. 


* * . 


G. H. ARCHAMBAULT, who wrote 
“So Passes the Polemiste” for the Febru- 
ary, 1933, issue of Tue Qumt, is now with 
the Paris office of the New York Times. 
He formerly was on the Paris staff of the 
Chicago Daily News. 


WALTER W. R. MAY (Oregon State 
Associate), executive councilor of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra- 
ternity, has resigned from the associate 
editorship of the Portland Oregonian to 
become manager of the Portland, Ore., 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. May was in- 
strumental in establishing the Portland 
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Alumni Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi and 
for years has taken an active interest in 
the chapters at the University of Oregon 
and Oregon State College. Recognition 
of his services to the fraternity was ac- 
corded him by the 17th National Conven- 
tion in 1931, when he was elected to the 
national executive council. 
. + oa 


JOHN A. CRONE (Columbia ’24) was 
elected president of the School of Jour- 
nalism Alumni Association at its annual 
dinner meeting in New York. Mr. Crone 
is business editor and columnist for the 
Consolidated Press Association. 


ROY W. HOWARD (Marquette Asso- 
ciate), chairman of the board, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, has been touring 
China with MILES W. VAUGHN (Kan- 
sas °15), Far-Eastern manager of the 
United press. The two reached Peiping 
on May 31, after an exciting trip through 
the Japanese lines and over the Great 
Wall of China. After crossing Manchuria, 
they went by plane from Chinchow to 
Chengteh, capital of Jehol, and thence 
to Miyun, north of Peiping, scene of 
fighting. JACK HOWARD, son of the 
publisher, met the party at Miyun. 


* * * 


JAMES W. BARRETT (Colorado As- 
sociate), city editor of the New York 
American, is credited with the “neatest, 
most spectacular” scoop New York City 
has seen in recent years. Acting on a 
slender tip, he located and interviewed 
Russell T. Sherwood, accountant and 
agent of former Mayor James J. Walker, 
who ran away to Mexico two years ago 
to avoid testifying before a New York leg- 
islative committee concerning ownership 
of the $1,000,000 which had passed 
through his bank and brokerage accounts. 
Barrett, who won city editor rank on the 
New York World, joined the Hearst or- 
ganization after the World’s demise. 


BARNETT I. BILDERSEE (Columbia 
32) of the Providence (R. I.) Journal, 
is on leave for the summer. He was in 
London in June. 


*. * *# 


GARDNER COWLES, Jr. (Grinnell As- 
sociate), executive editor of the Des 
Moines (Ia.) Register and Tribune, re- 
cently married Miss Lois Thornburg of 
the Register and Tribune news staffs. 
They sailed from New York on the Conte 
di Savoia for a honeymoon in Europe. 

* * * 


OSCAR BUTTEDAHL (North Dakota 
30), formerly a graduate assistant in the 
department of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, has become editor 
of the North Dakota Leader, published at 
Bismarck, N. D. 





REID R. BRIGGS (Stanford °32), for- 
merly of the telegraph desk of the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Record, has gone to 
Washington, D. C., as clerk to Senator 
William Gibbs McAdoo, of California. 


LELAND F. LELAND (Minnesota ’22) 
has announced the formation of Leland 
Publishers, Inc., “the fraternity press,” at 
2642 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr. Leland has been affiliated for several 
years with the George Banta Publishing 
Company, of Menasha, Wis., as publica- 
tion manager of Banta’s Greek Exchange. 
He also is editor of the Teke, a magazine 
of Tau Kappa Epsilon. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


TENNESSEE VALLEY PROJECT 


To the Editor: 

I was very much interested in the story by 

nes S. Gomon on Muscle Shoals in your last 
ssue. 
I read it with eager anticipation because I 
hoped Mr. Gomon would discuss a phase which 
is neglected in all the discussions I have seen. 
But he, too, passed it up. 

The Technocrats were cockeyed in their 
general program, but they did perform one 
valuable function. They dramatized the fact 
that the problem of the need of increased pro- 
duction of necessities has completely disap- 
peared, and in its place we have the problem 
of overproduction of necessities. 

In my humble opinion, the worst drawback 
to the Muscle Shoals project is the fact that 
one of its prime objects seems to be to increase 
the production of farm crops and of various 
manufactured products, by reclamation and 
by the furnishing of cheap power. And that 
is exactly what we don’t need. It is a para- 
doxical thing that one branch of the govern- 
ment service is urging farmers to reduce their 
acreage of farm crops, so as to reduce produc- 
tion—even offering indirect bonuses and all 
sorts of elaborate machinery to bring that 
about—while another branch of the govern- 
ment is spending millions of dollars of the peo- 
ple’s money to increase the very ‘ee 
“~ — branch is trying to curtail. 

diess of the ony! and any 
polit cal phase of the situation, however, it 
seems to me that Mr. Gomon or some other 
competent observer should analyze the project 
in its larger economic aspects. 

I have heard one conspicuous advocate of 
this sort of thing assert that the government 
should encourage only the financing of such 
projects as were productive of necessary 
goods—it should not finance public works that 
were not in themselves productive. He had 
the thing exactly backwards. As Walter B. 
Pitkin points out in his book, ‘“‘The Consumer,” 
the thing we need above all else is not more 
production of goods, but more intelligent con- 
sumption. If the vy hasn’t learned this 
lesson out of Li, recent depression it is in a 











sad Ag aR 
mon referred rather vaguely to the ag- 

ricultural reclamation and the creation of 
large lakes. The lake idea is economically 
sound. It retires a certain amount of farm 
land from production and substitutes a con- 
sumption project—fish and outing, I pre- 
sume—which is economically sui to this 
new era. But the reclamation of lands now in 
danger of floods is not so good, from the 
scientific standpoint. 

I hope you will get someone to discuss this 
phase, which I is the most important of 

all. I can’t lose any sleep over the fact that 
power companies are going to meet govern- 
ment competition—although Mr. Gomon puts 
the case quite shrewdly. But I do think the 
large economic is important, and I hope 
someone will show just what Muscle Shoals 
will do to our present overproduction of nec- 
essary goods. 


Sincerely Fg 
Editor, Better Homes « Gardens. 
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Pot Roasts and Hard Facts 


(Continued from page 4) 


Howard Taft for President. Here is 
what that Missouri editor said in his 
Kansas City Star: 


“The Star supported Mr. Cleve- 
land and Mr. Roosevelt, as it now 
supports Mr. Taft, sincerely, ear- 
nestly and with all the energy at 
its command, but cannot and 
never could consider itself under 
any sort of actual or implied ob- 
ligations to any administration. 

“The editor of the Star is amply 
occupied, sustained and satisfied 
with his present job. There never 
has been a time since he took it up 
that he would exchange it for, or 
subordinate it to, or entangle it 
with, any appointive or elective 
office on earth, and there never 
will be such a time. He regards 
himself as holding a place of great- 
er responsibility and usefulness 
than any within the gift of Presi- 
dent or electorate and he never 
has held any other opinion on the 
subject. 

“Not only has the editor of the 
Star never been a candidate. ac- 
tive or ‘receptive,’ for any office, 
but he never has asked fcr the ap- 
pointment of anybody else, and he 
never even has expressed an 
opinion upon the eligibility of any 
aspirant for place, unless his opin- 
ion was asked for. 

“And, with sincere gratefulness 
to all friendly folk whose atten- 
tion the fallacious tale may reach, 
this ought to settle it, past, present 
and future.” 


In other words, Col. Nelson believed 
in keeping his decks clear of politics 
so that he could print the news. 


OW that America has become ac- 
tively a part of the world, League 

of Nations or no League of Nations, 
and is in consultation with Ramsay 
MacDonald, Herriot, Bennett and 
other foreign statesmen on an interna- 
tional program, the American press 
has not only the domestic situation to 
watch but world developments as well. 
It must print facts from abroad and 
they are not so easy to sift out, for 
sources are, frankly, not always frank. 
A recent report to the French cham- 
ber of deputies on French foreign of- 
fice propaganda said that nine Euro- 
pean countries were spending a total 
of 24 million dollars this year for the 
promotion of the self-interest of those 
nine countries outside their own 
boundaries. Further explanation of 
the French program was that dapper 
young lecturers who know how and 
when to wear clothes are to supplant 
the somewhat tottering old Academy 
members who, on foreign trips, have 


to be in bed with hot-water bottles 
when not on the platform in the vocal 
service of La Belle France. 

The upkeep of the more sprightly 
propagandists would be heavier than 
that of the elder savants, perhaps, but 
that alone would not account for the 
24 million even if all nine nations 
adopted the French lecture idea. The 
big item, the Paris report said, was to 
be used in seeing that favorable news 
reached readers abroad. 


ND so to the American editor’s 
other sentry duties is added that 
of turning back the wolf of foreign 
propaganda when it comes in a sheep- 
skin of news. This makes a knowl- 
edge of world politics essential to the 
editor who would print the news in- 
telligently and who would exclude 
propaganda. 

I have touched on only a few of the 
problems involved in printing the 
news. Perhaps I have so presented 
them that I seem to be recommending 
that newspapers give themselves over 
entirely to a routine parade of events 
and so become tediously factual. That 
would be fatal, for the American news- 
paper reader must have jam with his 
bread and butter. The Berliner 
Tageblatt, since it was taken over by 
the Nazis, has discontinued its comics 
on the theory that times in Germany 
are too serious for such hilarity. It 
seems difficult to believe that anything 
could be more serious than some of 
our newspaper comics. But without 
going into the merits or demerits of 
Orphan Annie or The Bungles, it does 
seem to me that the Tageblatt has 
taken too serious a view of things. 

How far then should we go as enter- 
tainers? In evading that question it 
might be mentioned that there are 
many competitors of newspapers in 
the entertainment business, but few in 
the business of news. I recall that years 
ago when the movies began to come in- 
to their own there was fear that they 
would seriously invade the newspaper 
field. And now comes radio as an- 
other threat to newspaper supremacy. 
The survivor in the contest between 
press and radio will be the one that 
best fills a human need. Iam inclined 
to think that no radio program can 
take the place of an intelligent printed 
record of history in the making. But 
the newspaper that fights the battle 
primarily in the field of entertainment 
is going to find radio jazz and crooners 
hard to beat. The paper with the 
news has the rail in the race. 

Newspapers have a bigger respon- 
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sibility today than ever and with it a 
greater opportunity. Straight think- 
ing alone will restore balance to the 
nation, straight thinking by the rank 
and file of the public. Thinking must 
be based on solid facts or it is inevi- 
tably out of plumb. Sorely tried edi- 
tors often question the thinking equip- 
ment of their readers, but the found- 
ers of this nation and its greatest lead- 
ers since its founding have had faith 
in the rightmindedness of an informed 
public and have felt safe in entrusting 
the fate of the nation to such a public. 
It is the newspaper’s job to provide the 
information by gathering and sifting 
and printing the essential and signifi- 
cant facts without fear or favor and 
it is a challenging job. 





Newspapers That Are 
Different 


(Continued from page 5) 
far-fetched, yet that is the usual thing 
for the Panama-American at Colon, 
Panama, the only newspaper in the 
hemisphere to make the claim. 

Skipping at random around the 
world, one finds that the Iran, from 
Teheran, Persia, must be an armful 
as it measures 28% inches in length 
and 204 inches in width, yet it is com- 
posed in only seven columns. In con- 
trast, one of the smallest is the Daily 
News of Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
which measures 11%4 inches by 9 
inches, contains four pages, and de- 
votes about 50 inches to the display of 
current news topics. 

One might include in this list the 
Finmarkposten, published in the far- 
thest north city in the world, in Ham- 
merfest, Norway, on the Arctic Ocean, 
a five days’ journey north of Oslo. 
Here the residents never see the sun 
set in the months of May, June and 
July, and from the first of August un- 
til the middle of April never see it 
rise. 


CEAN liners have their daily pub- 
lications; naval vessels have their 
bulletins; state prisons have publica- 
tions; summer resorts publish little 
news sheets; scores of publications are 
written for two nationalities; political 
parties possess their organs, and the 
industrial world is bulging with spe- 
cialized trade and technical journals. 
The world of today may boast of 
some unusual newspapers and news- 
paper adaptations. These papers are 
not modeled and cemented after one 
another, but, on the contrary, they are 
ingenious publications which reveal 
wide departures from the accepted 
and more or less stereotyped forms of 


today. 
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NE of the best replies to those “outstanding citizens” 

who would have the newspapers adopt a permanent 
policy of “shush-shush” is contained in the article, “Pot 
Roasts and Hard Facts,” by Marvin H. Creager, managing 
editor of the Milwaukee Journal, which appears in this 
issue of THE QuILt. 

Pointing out that publishers and editors have been un- 
dergoing tremendous pressure from the high priests of 
“Shush-Shush,” Mr. Creager says: 

“These apostles of silence sometimes seem to forget that 
newspapers are not accountable for the existence of un- 
pleasant facts, but are responsible for telling them to the 
world. The time to stop harmful news is before it hap- 
pens. What mortal has the wisdom to judge which facts 
should be printed and which ones suppressed? What 
mere human is endowed with the prophetic knowledge to 
decide whether harm or good will come of the printing of 
a fact? Print the news fairly and leave the consequences 
in the lap of the gods.” ° 


HERE never was a story of corruption and graft, no 
narration and exposition of a betrayal of trust in high 
places, no disclosure of fraud or deceit, no exposé of ir- 
regularity or crime, that did not hurt some one directly or 
indirectly. Yet, immeasurable public good has been 
done by such exposures. 

With all the room for improvement to be found today in 
governmental affairs, from village to metropolis, how 
much worse would things be were it not for the fear and 
threat of publicity? 

And how many existing messes would be cleared away 
if keen newspapermen, inspired and supported by public- 
minded editors and publishers, went after them in unre- 
lenting fashion? Plenty, we would say. 

It isn’t easy to crusade—to fight the entrenched order of 
things. Sometimes it’s downright dangerous. But too 
often, public officials will take no action against evident 
and even glaring irregularities unless prodded on by some 
honest, conscientious newsman backed up by his paper. 

e 
LSWHERE in this issue of the magazine you will find 
a symposium on the question of what is ahead for the 
small-town press. H. L. Mencken, of the American Mer- 


cury, believes the small-town paper is headed for the 
chutes—that radio will supplant it. 

To our way of thinking, if there is any newspaper that 
the radio will NOT supplant, it is the small-town paper. 

We will agree with Mr. Mencken, however, that the 
small-town press as a whole has plenty of room for im- 
provement—the metropolitan papers as well. But it 
seems, and we are not alone in this viewpoint, that the 
small-town papers in too many instances have forgotten 
their function. 

The strength of the small-town press is, or should be, in 
its local appeal. The small-town paper should present to 
its readers a daily, weekly or semiweekly record of what 
is happening in its respective community, not what is 
happening in New York, Chicago or Detroit, but what is 
going on at home—to the reader, his next-door neighbor, 
to the people he knows. e 


OO many small-town dailies are content to print the 
daily supply of news sent them over the press wires. 
For one reason or another, they pay little or no attention 
to local news. They go on trying to ape the metropolitan 
papers, to furnish a lot of feature and syndicated matter 
and neglect the material at hand. 

The nearest metropolitan paper can outdo them in the 
presentation of national news, state news and entertain- 
ment matter—and does. The metropolitan paper can put 
an edition into a small town that the small-town paper can- 
not hope to emulate. As long as the small-town publisher 
tries to play the metropolitan paper’s game, he is playing 
with a couple of strikes called. He should play his own 
game, in the local field, and profit by so doing. 

Some weeklies and semiweeklies also have been using 
“canned” stuff at the expense of local news. Good feature 
material, good syndicated material, has its place in any 
man’s paper—but not to the extent that local news is 
neglected. 

It’s the weekly, semiweekly and daily newspaper editor 
or publisher who realizes his readers are ready for the 
“bread of fact, crust and all,” that they are ready to be 
served “pot roasts and hard facts” for some time to come, 
who is going to get the farthest ahead in these next few 
years. 








How Does Your Paper Look? 


GOOD newspaper is successful if it has one editor, 
whose decisions are followed—right or wrong. The 
old adage of too many cooks spoiling the broth is ap- 
licable in newspaper typography. If it is a good policy to 
a one editor, then it should be desirable to have one 
make-up man. Assign to him the duty of improving the ap- 
pearance of your newspaper. Tell the rest of the force they 
must cooperate with him. Let him make a study of typog- 
raphy and then try out his ideas, and the results will be sur- 
prising. 

“Daily newspapers and magazines sell more readily if they 
are well printed, carefully made up and illustrated. Week- 
ly newspapers likewise will meet same public reception 
and appreciation, though it may only be local, if a careful 
study is made of newspaper typography. 

“As publishers, we are great believers in the necessity of 
advertising. We work years trying to convince business 
men of the value of advertising, yet we are sadly lacking in 
pom Fe | own medicine. Better looking newspapers, ype 
graphically pleasing advertising and careful wor ip 
are the newspaperman’s best advertisement and will pay big 








AS THEY 


VIEW IT 


dividends.”—Orrin R. Taylor, of the Archbold (O.) Buckeye, 
as quoted in the Ohio Newspaper. 


A Journalistic Renaissance? 


AYS on the train and leisure here have given me op- 
portunity for an unusual indulgence in newspaper 
reading. Editorials and special articles, dealing with 

the difficult subjects now before the nation, abound. Many 
of them are of high quality. In fact, I am impressed, as 
never before in years, with the intellectual clarity and 
splendid style of this editorial writing. It seems like a 
renaissance of journalistic art. It makes one feel that the 
future of the American mind lies in the daily paper. For 
this writing exhibits not only taste and style, cleverness, 
clarity and humor, but a fine critical sense, sound knowl- 
edge, and admirable political courage. The best of it seems 
to be courteously critical of the various proposals now ema- 
nating from the seat of authority at Washington.”—Dr. David 
Prescott Barrows, formerly president of the University of 
California and now head of its political science department, 
in the California Monthly, alumni publication. 
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YOU HAVE A PERSONNEL PROBLEM? 


Consult the Personnel Bureau for an easy, time-saving solution. 





Its registrants are all university graduates with varying experience. 
To illustrate, just look over the qualifications of these men: 


Mr. A: Age 30. Seven years’ metropolitan daily experience. General assignments, re- 
write, correspondence, legislative reporting. Three years’ political publicity. 
Managed successful gubernatorial campaign. Midwest. 


Mr. B: Age 24. Beginning reporter. Correspondence and backshop experience. 
Single. Far west. 


Mr. C: Age 40. Reporter, correspondent, editor, publicity, advertising expert. Has 
earned $26,000 yearly. New York only. Married. 


Mr. D: Age 24. Excellent cartoonist. Sports specialty. Feature writing, publicity, 
advertising experience. Single. East. Anywhere. 


Mr. E: Age 34. Editorial writer. Specialties agricultural and labor economics. 
Foreign correspondent, wire editor, magazine writer, journalism teacher, literary 
editor. Liberal. Married. Anywhere. Would invest in right weekly. 


Mr. F: Age 48. Widower. Twenty-nine years’ experience reporter, city editor, manag- 
ing editor, publisher, press service correspondent, business superintendent. 
Midwest. Anywhere. 


Mr. G: Age27. Country weekly, college daily, trade journal experience. Former week- 
ly publisher. Missouri Valley. Anywhere. Single. 


Mr. H: Age 28. Experience as editor and sports editor of dailies and weeklies. Pacific 
Northwest. Wants milder climate—California preferred. 


F 


: Age 25. Radio (all phases), agriculture, economics, publicity, business letters, 
teaching. Experience as magazine editor, farm editor, national radio publicity, 
trade journal writer. Could invest. Midwest. Anywhere. Married. 


Mr. J.: Age 39. City editor, managing editor, publisher of dailies and weeklies for 20 
years. Also publicity, advertising. Midwest. Anywhere. Married. 


Mr. K: Age 38. Long experience in business management, sales promotion, sales, edit- 
ing, advertising managership, copy and layout, safety work. Equipped to take 
full charge as agency account executive, editor, promotion manager, purchasing 
agent or position of like nature. Midwest. Anywhere. 


These are merely samples. They indicate, in some measure, the wide range of 
experience, capabilities, interests, ages to be found on the active lists of the 
Personnel Bureau—close to 1,000 university graduates, all quickly available. 


SALARY REQUIREMENTS WERE NEVER SO REASONABLE AS NOW! 


For a careful selection of outstanding men—men who rank far above the 
common run-of-mill worker—write or wire 


e 
PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
Albert W. Bates, Director 


® 
« Puts the Right Man in the Right Place » 


836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
































DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
of OTHER LANDS 


From ENGLAND’S London Daily Mail, with its ..... 1,795,276 
and FRANCBE’S Paris Petit Parisien, with its ...... 1,700,000 
and Japan’s Osaka Mainichi Shimbun, withits...... 1,300,000 
and Germany’s Berlin Morgenpost, with its ........ 614,000 
and Italy’s Rome II Messaggero, with its .......... 150,000 
to China’s Foo Chow Jih Pao, with its ............ 700 


the daily newspapers of 65 foreign countries are listed— 
with their circulation. 


This is another one of the many unique points 
of service that distinguish 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
International Year Book for 1933 


as a publication of constant and tremendous value to every man 
connected with the newspaper or advertising business. 


Be sure your personal copy is where you can reach it easily. It will 
answer almost any question—and answer it correctly. 


Subscriptions by mail at the regular rate of $4.00 a year, payable in 
advance, include the Year Book and the Market Guide for 1933 and 
fifty other issues containing all the news of the developments in the 
fields of publishing and advertising. Three years $10.00. Five years 
$15.00. Canada is $4.50. Foreign $5.00 per vear. 


The Year Book contains circulation and advertising rate data— 
names of the executives and services employed—of more than 2000 
newspapers. 

The Market Guide contains basic marketing and merchandising 
data—population analysis—income tax reports—chief industries 


—of more than 1400 cities and towns in the United States and 
Canada serving daily newspapers. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
International Year Book for 1933 


Times Building . Times Square ¢ New York City 









